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THE  HOSPITALS. 


St.  Luke’s  Hospital — Old  Street. 
Betiilem  HospitaLjjS'/.  George’s  -fields 
The  Koyal  Marine  Hospital — 
Greenwich. 

The  Royal  Military  Hospital — 
Chelsea.  . 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital — 
Smitlifield. 

London  Hospital — Whitechapel. 

St.  George’s  Hospital — Hyde  Park. 
Lock  Hospital — Harrow  Boad. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital — Southwark. 

. Guy’s  Hospital — Southivark. 
Middlesex  Hospital  Charles  Street^ 
Westminster  Hospital  — Broawl 
Sanctuary. 

University  College  Hospital — 
Gower  Street. 

Small  Pox  and  Beyer  Hospitals — • 
Battle  Bridge. 

Boundling  Hospital — Guildford  St. 


Reason  and  experience  unite  with  revelation  in  declaring, 
that  man  is  born  to  disease  and  death.  To  allay  and  cure  the 
former,  and  to  prevent  and  postpone  the  latter,  has  roused  the 
energies  of  man  from  time  immemorial.  The  early  history  of 
Txiedicine,  like  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  is  involved  in  mys- 
tery; yet  certain  it  is,  that  from  age  to  age,  the  knowledge  of 
the  healing  art  has  been  gradually  developing.  Surgery  having 
a reference  chiefly  to  the  exterior  condition  of  the  human  frame, 
would  first  be  successfully  treated,  because  of  more  easy  attain- 
ment ; whereas,  medicine  would  be  slower  in  its  progress,  being 
more  recondite  and  difficult. 

Feeling  can  best  tell  the  meaning  of  the  iexm  health ; for  to 
determine  its  precise  limits,  still  remains  a problem  difficult  of 
solution.  Disease  is  considered  to  have  taken  place  when  the 
functions  of  the  body  performed  in  a state  of  health,  are  im- 
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peded,  or  performed  with  difficulty.  A disease,  therefore,  may 
happen  to  any  part  of  the  body,  constituting  a simple  disease  ; 
or  several  of  the  functions  of  the  body  may  become  disturbed, 
making  the  disease  more  compound  or  complicated.  Every 
thing  in  which  a sick  person  is  observed  to  differ  from  one  in 
health,  is  called  a symptom ; and  becomes  a guide  to  the  surgeon, 
or  physician,  in  discovering  the  real  nature  of  the  disease. 
This  determined,  remedies  are  applied,  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

The  causes  of  diseases  are  various ; and  often  difficult  of 
detection.  A pre-disposition  to  certain  disorders  may  exist 
within  the  body  ; while  something  foreign  and  external,  may 
be  the  exciting  cause.  Although  each  of  these  simply,  may 
not  produce  disease;  yet  their  union  will  undermine  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  induce  various  disorders. 

Health  is  often  interrupted  from  circumstances  over  which 
we  can  have  no  control.  Unhealthy  parents  will  naturally 
produce  an  unhealthy  offspring  ; disease,  in  such  cases,  becom- 
ing developed  at  different  periods  of  life  : the  causes  for  this  it  is 
often  impossible  to  explain.  Diseases  also,  accompany  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  life ; some  belonging  to  infancy,  others  to  youth, 
or  old  age.  Others  again,  arise,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sexes,  or  to  particular  climates,  or  to  impure  and  tainted  air, 
or  to  unwholesome  aliments,  or  even  from  those  which  are 
wholesome,  when  taken  immoderately.  To  these  must  be 
added,  accidents  and  dangers,  producing  fractures,  wounds, 
&G.,  often  of  the  most  grievous  kinds.  Disease  likewise  often 
arises  from  within.  At  every  breath,  we  draw  forth  a deadly 
poison  ; — and  from  every  pore,  a contagious,  and  possibly,  a 
devastating  effluvia.  From  too  much,  or  too  little  exercise  of 
body,  or  mind,  diseases  may  arise,  although  of  a different 
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character.  The  passions,  those  gales  of  the  soul,  also,  often 
exert  an  unhappy  influence,  alike  injurious  to  the  bodily  and 
mental  faculties. 

But  liable,  as  humanity  undoubtedly  is,  to  so  many  malig- 
nant enemies,  still  health  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  natural 
condition  of  man ; and  for  its  restoration,  when  disturbed. 
Nature,  we  mean,  the  God  of  Nature,  has  kindly  placed 
within  every  human  being,  a wonderful  and  powerful 
principle,  well  styled,  vis  medicatrix  natura:,  or  the  healing 
jyower  of  nature,  so  well  known  and  justly  estimated  by  philo- 
sophers and  physicians.  This  inward  principle,  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  healing  art,  will,  in  many  cases,  exert  itself,  and 
restore  the  desired  state  of  health ; and  in  all  cases,  will  co- 
operate with  the  medical  practitioner,  whether  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician, in  removing  disease,  and  perfecting  a cure.  It  requires, 
therefore,  but  little  proof  to  show,  that  with  such  an  operative 
principle  within,  the  invalid,  in  the  inceptive  stages  of  disease, 
has  little  more  to  do  than  when  the  system  becomes  oppressed 
or  surcharged,  to  resort  to  low  diet,  a ivater  beverage,  and  cpe- 
rients;  or  if  the  system  is  low  and  enfeebled,  to  employ  a more 
generous  diet,  with  stimulants.  The  former  state  of  things, 
however,  is  that  which  most  generally  prevails.  Few  die  from 
abstinence,  many  from  repletion.  We  presume  not  to  say  that 
this  is  the  case  when  pure  surgery  alone  can  effect  a cure  ; or 
in  very  acute  diseases,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  means;  but  we  do  assert  that  nine  diseases  out 
of  ten,  may  be  relieved  and  cured  by  the  powers  of  nature 
herself,  conjoined  with  the  application  of  prudential  means  on 
the  part  of  the  invalid.  The  diseases,  w^e  know,  to  wdiich 
humanity  is  subject,  are  numerous  and  complicated ; and  the 
artillery  of  remedies  contained  in  our  modern  Pharmacopoeias 
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not  less  so  ; yet  in  the  judgment  of  enlightened  medical  men 
themselves,  medicine,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  be 
brought  within  very  moderate  limits.  “ Tell  me  not,’^  we 
recollect  hearing  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  say,  in  one  of  his 
lectures  delivered  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  ‘‘about  your  host  of  reme- 
dies, give  me  only  six  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I will  heat  you  all. 
“ Let  me  have,”  continued  he,  “ but  Epsom  salts,  castor  oil, 
cathartic  extract,  antimony,  calomel,  and  senna,  and  I shall  be 
content.”  And  in  another  lecture,  the  same  distinguished  sur- 
geon said, — “ When  I feel  symptoms  of  disease  in  myself,  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  taking  three  grains  of  calomel,  with  three 
grains  of  cathartic  extract,  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  and  about 
six  in  the  morning,  having  a basin  of  warm  tea,  and  continuing 
afterwards  in  bed  for  two  or  three  hours.”  Thus  simple  did 
he  consider  the  general  practice  of  physic. 

But  in  all  ages  such  confidence  has  been  placed  in  those 
vrho  practised  the  healing  art,  that  doctors,  whether  surgeons  or 
physicians,  have  had  the  credit  of  possessing  the  trees  of  good 
and  evil,  and  of  being  able  to  cure  diseases,  and  restore  health, 
as  by  necromancy.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  medicine 
should  be  regarded  as  of  divine  origin  ; and  that  its  earliest 
practitioners  were  ranked  amongst  the  gods. 

The  most  ancient  physicians  that  we  read  of,  were  those 
who  embalmed  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  Egypt ; 
but  whether  they  were  priests,  or  even  regular  practi- 
tioners of  physic,  does  not  appear.  The  word  (rapha) 
is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  from  its  use  in  Job,  xiii.  4,  and  Jere- 
miah, viii.  22,  its  meaning  is  well  rendered  by  the  word 
physician.  Their  being  called  the  servants  of  Joseph  would 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  in  his  employ,  or 
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subject  to  his  orders.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  the  priests 
were  referred  to  in  many  cases  of  disease ; and  to  them, 
probably,  was  assigned  the  important  science  of  medi- 
cine, That  the  divine  being ^ under  the  theocracy,  was 
sometimes  directly  appealed  to  is  certain  ; but  there  might, 
notwithstanding,  have  been  amongst  them,  at  this  period, 
those  who  regularly  practised  physic.  Heligion  and  medicine, 
in  these  early  times,  were  however  intimately  connected 
together  amongst  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  many  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  more  particularly  in  Egypt,  that  general  cradle 
of  the  arts. 

The  Egyptians  attributed  the  invention  of  medicine  to 
Thoth,  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.  Many  books 
written  in  hieroglyphics  are  imputed  to  him  ; but,  even  in 
the  days  of  Galen,  they  were  accounted  as  forgeries;  and  the 
honour  given  to  him  must  be  justly  divided  with  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Serapis.  But  their  medical  practice  appears  prin- 
cipally to  have  consisted  in  absurd  superstitions.  Not- 
withstanding this,  cathartics,  emetics,  venesection,  and 
enemas,  were  first  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  cure 
of  diseases. 

The  practice  of  physic,  amongst  a rude  and  wmrlike  people 
like  the  ancient  Greeks,  would  necessarily,  at  first,  be  little 
more  than  simple  surgery,  that  being  chiedy  required  in  the 
battle-field.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  mentions  Machiion  and 
Podarius,  the  reputed  sons  of  Esculapius,  for  their  skill  in 
medicine  ; and  recounts  the  practice  of  the  former  w'hen  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  wounded  Menelaus  : — 

in  bis  baste  he  strove, 

To  draw  the  bearded  weapon  through  the  belt, 

But,  drawing,  bent  the  barbs;  he  therefore  loos’d’* 
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“ The  broider’d  zone,  the  corslet,  and  the  quilt, 

Work  of  the  armourer,  and  laying  hare 
The  wound  inflicted  by  tiie  bitter  shaft, 

Suck'd  forth  the  Mood,  then  spread  it  smoothly  o’er 
With  balms,  the  gift  of  Chiron  to  his  sire.” 

Cowper’s  Homer,  Book  iv. 

But  tliough  Macliaoii  was  distinguished  as  a physician,  yet 
he  was  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  practice  of  physic  ; he 
was  a scldier  also.  Bor,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  we 
read  of  his  being  wounded  by  Paris  : — 

“ Machaon  warring  with  distinguish’d  force. 

Pierc’d  his  right  shoulder,  and  no  small  alarm 
The  valour-breathing  Grecians  felt,  lest  he 
n that  disastrous  field  should  also  fall. 

•52  ^ ^ » * * ■ 

For  one  so  skill’d  in  medichie,.cind.  to  free 

Th’  inherent  barb,  is  worth  a multitude.” — Cowper. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  the  knowledge  of  medicine  being  confined 
to  a particular  profession,  that  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are 
represented  to  have  been  physicians  as  w'eli  as  w'arriors. 
Theseus,  Telemon,  Jason,  Peleus,  and  his  son  Achilles,  ail 
being  renowned  for  their  skill  in  medicine.  Patroclus,  dis- 
tinguished by  Homer  as  a warrior,  wms  likewise  a physician. 
Eurypylus,  being  deeply  wounded  in  his  thigh,  implored  the 
aid  of  Patroclus ; who,  though  on  an  errand  of  importance, 
could  but  assist  bis  wounded  friend.  The  poet  thus  recounts 
the  transaction  ; — 

“ enfolding  in  his  arms 

The  warrior,  bore  him  thence  into  his  tent. 

Kis  servant,  on  his  entrance,  spread  the  door 
With  hides,  on  which  Patroclus  at  his  length 
Extended  him,  and  with  his  knife  cut  forth” 
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The  rankling  point;  with  tepid  lotion,  next, 

He  cleans'd  the  gore,  and  cast  a bitter  root, 

Bruis  d small  between  his  palms,  into  the  wound. 

At  once,  the  anodyne  his  pains  assuag’d, 

Dried  the  deep  hurt,  and  stanch’d  the  sable  stream.” 

Cowper,  Book  xi; 

Females  were,  from  the  earliest  period,  not  only  practisers 
of  the  obstetric  art,  but  of  pharmacy  also.  Of  one  female, 
Homer  thus  speaks  : — 

“ The  golden  Agamede  ; not  an  herb 
The  earth  produces  but  she  kneio  its poiversJ^ 

Cowper,  Book  xi. 

And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  Homer,  in  the  fourth  book 

of  his  Odyssey,  mentions  the  skill  which  Helen  possessed  in 
drugs. 

But  Helen,  Jove’s  fair  daughter,  to  compose 
Their  troubled  spirits,  with  a sudden  hand 
Infus’d  into  the  wine  of  which  they  drank 
A drug  most  potent  to  suppress  or  grief. 

Or  anger,  and  oblivion  to  induce 
Of  all  past  evil.  Whosoe’er  his  wine 
So  medicated  drinks,  he  will  not  bathe 
His  cheek  all  day  with  trickling  tears,  although 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  were  dead, 

Nor  even  though  his  brother  or  his  son 
Had  fall  n in  battle,  and  before  his  eyes. 

Such  drugs  of  sov’ reign  use  had  Helen  brought 
Ere  while  to  Sparta,  Polydamna’s  grief. 

Wife  of  Egyptian  Thone  ; for  Egypt  teems 
With  drugs  of  various  poiv'rs  ; salubrious  some 
With  wine  receiv’d,  and  some  of  deadliest  kind. 

Nor  dwells  on  earth  a race  that  may  pretend, 

In  healing  arts,  equality  w'ith  the27i, 

For  they  are  genuine  sons  of  Pa?on  all.” 


Cowper, 
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The  practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Greeks  was  always 
very  limited,  and  often  pernicious.  Charms,  incantations, 
amulets,  and  other  such  silly  things,  forming,  for  many  ages, 
a part  of  their  practice.  Still,  such  was  the  hardihood  of 
constitution,  active  employment,  abstemious  habits,  and  simple 
diet,  amongst  the  Greeks,  that  but  little  disease  was  found 
amongst  them.  Yet,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, the  want  of  a theory  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the 
application  of  remedies  being  likewise  random  trials,  their 
practice  of  physic  must,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  be  called  mere  empiricism, 

Hippocrates,  a native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  who  flou- 
rished about  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  was  the 
first  who  formed  anything  like  a regLilar  system  for  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  and  therefore  has,  very  properly,  been  regarded 
as  i\ie  father  of  medicine.  His  works,  though  often  requiring 
to  be  corrected  by  the  improvement  of  modern  times,  may 
still  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Their  principal  value  con- 
sisting in  the  extreme  minuteness  with  which  all  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  disease  are  described,  Celsus  remarks 
of  Hippocrates,  that  though  succeeding  physicians  have 
found  out  many  new  things  relating  to  the  management  of 
diseases,  yet  that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
accurate  description  of  the  symptoms  of  disease.”  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  be  a medical  man  ever  so  learned,  or 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  his  art,  without  an  adapta- 
tion of  such  knowledge  to  each  particular  case,  he  will  conduct 
his  practice  without  much  chance  of  success. 

The  observations  of  Hippocrates,  on  what  he  terms  the 
critical  days,  are,  generally  speaking,  most  judicious,  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  modern  practice.  Most 
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disorders,  it  is  remarked,  run  on  to  a certain  number  of  days, 
as  the  seventh,  ninth,  twenty-first,  &c.,  and  bring  with  them 
almost  certain  results,  unless  anticipated  and  checked  by  the 
experienced  practitioner.  The  maxims  of  Hippocrates,  for 
the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health,  are  likewise  most 
excellent ; being  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Sydenham  and 
Cheyne,  the  founders  of  our  improved  practice.  “ To  preserve 
health,”  says  Hippocrates,  we  ought  not  to  overcharge 
ourselves  with  too  much  eating,  or  neglect  the  use  of  exercise 
and  labour.”  He  recommends  suitable,  but  not  fastidious 
attention  to  the  qualities  of  what  we  eat  and  drink.  He 
further  advises,  that  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water.  He 
insists  also  upon  the  necessity  of  good  air,  and  moderation  in 
the  passions.  His  remedies  were  diluent  drinks,  active  pur- 
gatives or  vomits,  especially  the  latter;  with  ablutions, 
fomentations,  clysters,  and  venesection. 

Upon  the  practice  of  Praxagoras,  Erasistratus,  Heraphilus, 
Serapion,  Asclepiades,  Themison,  Thessaliis,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished successors  of  Hippocrates,  oiir  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter.  Of  Celsus,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  a word  or  two  will  suffice.  His  work  on 
medicine  is  the  most  valuable  of  ail  the  ancients,  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  perhaps,  only  excepted.  He  has  been  de- 
signated the  Latin  Hippocrates,  Columella  calls  him  “ the  most 
famous  author  of  his  times;”and  Fabricius  tells  bis  pupils,  that 
he  is,  in  all  respects,  to  be  admired,  and  that  his  writings  should 
be  in  their  hands  night  and  day.”  The  work  is  comprised  in  eight 
books,  the  first  four,  after  a brief  history  of  medicincj  treating 
of  internal  diseases,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  books,  on  those 
which  are  external,  together  with  a general  formulary  of  medi- 
cines, suitable  to  both  kinds  of  disorders.  The  two  concluding 
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books  are  confined  to  surgical  cases,  and  their  cure.  In  general, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  a commentator  upon  Hippocrates.  We 
give  a short  extract  from  Celsus,  on  the  preservation  of  health. 
“ A person,”  he  observes,  having  a good  constitution,  and 
being  in  health,  should  avoid  binding  himself  to  any  particular 
rules,  wanting  neither  physician  or  anointer  (jatralipta).  He 
ought  to  vary  his  place  of  living,  being  sometimes  in  the  coun- 
try, at  other  times  in  town,  but  more  often  in  the  country; 
sometimes  he  should  sail  or  hunt,  at  other  times  be  quiet,  yet 
taking  exercise  should  generally  prevail,  since  sloth  weakens 
the  body,  while  exercise  strengthens  it ; the  former  brings  on 
premature  old  age,  the  latter  protracted  youth.  He  should 
sometimes  take  a warm  bath,  at  others  one  cold  ; sometimes 
employing  ointment,  at  others,  not.  He  may  use  all  kinds  of 
food  usually  taken,  sometimes  dining  in  company,  and  at  others, 
alone,  eating  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.  Food  should  be 
taken  twice  a day  rather  than  once  ; and  a full  meal  if  he  can 
digest  it.”  Yet  how  feebly  does  he  reason  on  other  subjects ; 
on  the  pulse  for  example,  “ Some,”  says  he,  “ lay  great  stress 
upon  the  beating  of  the  veins  or  arteries ; which  is  a deceitful 
circumstance,  since  that  beating  is  slow  or  quick  ; and  varies 
very  much,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  It  even  sometimes  happens  that  the  pulse  is  weak 
and  languid  when  the  stomach  is  disordered,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  thougli  in  other  respects  the  body  be  in  a good 
state  ; so  that  he  might,  in  this  latter  case,  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  a man  is  very  w’eak,  when  he  is  Just  entering  into  a 
violent  paroxysm,  has  strength  enough  left,  and  may  be  easily 
recovered  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  pulse  is  often  high, 
and  in  a violent  coramotiorj  when  one  has  been  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  comes  out  of  a bath,  or  from  using  exercise;  or  when  one 
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is  under  the  influence  of  anger,  fear,  or  any  other  passion. 
Besides,  the  pulse  is  easily  changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sician, in  consequence  of  the  patient’s  anxiety  to  know  what 
judgment  he  will  pass  upon  his  case.  To  prevent  this,  the 
physician  must  not  feel  the  patient’s  pulse  on  his  first  arrival; 
he  must  first  sit  down  by  him,  assume  a cheerful  air,  inform 
himself  of  his  condition,  and  if  he  is  under  any  dread,  endea- 
vour to  remove  it  by  encouraging  discourse  ; after  which  he 
may  examine  the  beating  of  the  artery.  This,  nevertheless, 
does  not  hinder  us  from  concluding,  that  if  the  sight  of  the  phy- 
sician alone  can  produce  so  remarkable  a change  in  the  pulse, 
a thousand  other  causes  mav  oroduce  the  same  effect.”  It 

A. 

seems  surprising  that  a man  who  could  reason  thus,  should  have 
had  no  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Medical  students 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  physicians 
prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  have  any  taste  for 
pure  latirilti/,  will  not  fail  diligently  to  study  Celsus. 

Galen,  a native  of  Pergamos,  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  professed  to  take  Hippocrates  for  his 
model  ; but  unlike  him,  his  system  was  not  based  on  facts,  but 
on  speculations,  and  reasonings.  Notwithstanding  its  defects, 
it  remained  uncontradicted  until  the  almost  complete  extermi- 
nation of  learning  in  Europe,  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  The  Arabians  then  became  the  conservators  of 
medical  science.  The  names  of  Rhazes,  Aricenna,  Albucasis, 
and  others,  will  always  be  mentioned  with  respect. 

The  Galenical  practice  of  medicine  prevailed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Paracelsus  introduced 
a new  system,  based  on  chemistry.  Bold  and  dangerous  as 
this  may  appear,  some  energetic  remedy  became  indispensable 
for  repelling  a new  and  terrible  scourge,  the  venereal  disease, 
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with  which  Europe  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  visited.  Mer- 
cury alone  was  found  sufficiently  potent  to  check  the  progress 
of  this  dreadful  disorder,  which  had  been  imported  by  the 
adventurous  companions  of  Columbus.  It  first  appeared  at 
the  siege  of  Naples,  in  1494,  and  was  quickly  propagated 
nearly  throughout  the  world.  About  this  time,  the  revival 
of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  fondness  for 
novelty,  greatly  promoted  the  advancement  of  medical 
science.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1628,  that  Harvey  dis- 
covered  and  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
This  discovery  alone  was  sufficient  to  overturn  all  prior 
systems,  placing  a magnetic  compass  in  the  hands  of  the 
medical  jnlotj  which  can  never  deceive  him.  Many  fanciful 
and  absurd  systems  have,  since  this  period,  sprung  up  ; and 
scarcely  half  a century  has  yet  elapsed  since  a rational  system 
of  treating  diseases  has  become  prevalent  even  in  Europe, 
The  names  of  Eoerhaave,  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Hunter,  .Tenner, 
Good,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  others,  justly  claim  the 
veneration  of  posterity. 

Of  the  necessity  of  having  a learned  and  skilful  set  of  men 
devoted  to  the  medical  profession,  the  number  of  persons  la- 
bouring under  diseases  of  various  and  complicated  kinds,  will 
best  prove.  In  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sick  is  always  very  great,  especially  among  the  poor, 
London,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  may  be  as  healthy  a spot  as 
can  be  found  in  the  known  world  ; yet  the  numbers  of  sick 
persons. must  there  be  always  frightfully  large,  judging  from 
the  amount  of  deaths. 

The  population  of  the  metrojiolis,  according  to  the  last 


census,  taken  in  1841,  was  : — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1-97,013 

1,018,091 

1,915,104 

The  number  of  deaths,  in  1844,  'vas 

. . 25,729 

24  694 

5U,423 
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Of  the  50,423  deaths,  the  number  averaged  according  to 
age,  was  as  follows  : — 


Under  15  years  of  age  24,194 

From  15  to  60..  16  340 

Sixty  and  upwards ...  9,883 


Total 50,423 


The  causes  of  death  in  the  number  before  mentioned,  in 
1844,  without  going  into  a minute  detail,  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  : — • 


1.  From  Epidemic,  Endemic,  and  Contagions  Diseases  11,142 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  8113 

— of  the  Respiratory  Organs 14  920 

4.  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation I594 

5.  — of  jIjo  Digestive  Organs 3523 

6.  of  the  Urinary  Organs  378 

7.  of  the  Organs  of  Generation 5^0 

8.  — of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion 334 

9- of  the  Integumentary  Organs  63 

10.- of  Uncertain  Seat  5068 

of  Old  Age  3237 

12.  Death  by  Violent  Means  4359 

13.  Diseases  not  specified  in  the  Returns  172 


Total  60  423 


These  statements  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Getieraf 
published  by  aulhority,  February  Gth,  1845. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London  have  not  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves 
^!id  their  families  proper  medical  attendance.  Surgeons  ate 
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appointed  in  every  parish  to  supply  this  want ; to  which,  also, 
our  numerous  charitable  institutions  greatly  contribute.  No 
city,  probably,  in  Europe  is  better  supplied  with  hospitals 
than  London,  although  but  few  of  them  have  been  established 
by  government  interference.  Private  and  individual  benevo- 
lence has  done  that  which  the  paternity  of  those  having  the 
direction  of  our  public  affairs  ought  not  to  have  overioohed. 

Our  hospitals  are  either  general  receptacles  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  or  places  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  some  particular 
malady,  or  simply  asylums  for  particular  classes  of  indivi- 
duals, either  aged  or  young.  Of  the  metropolitan  hospitals  it 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are  clean,  airy,  well  venti- 
lated, and  every  way  properly  conducted.  Medical  men  of 
eminent  talent,  both  physicians  and  surgeons,  are  to  be  found 
connected  with  them ; and  every  advantage  which  attention 
and  skill  can  devise,  the  patients  receive.  Every  hospital 
may  have  its  own  particular  plans  ; but,  in  reference  to  them 
all,  we  believe  an  anxiety  prevails  to  admit  patients  with  as 
much  facility  as  possible,  especially  in  cases  of  accidents,  and 
of  those  which  require  prompt  attention.  A medical  school 
is  connected  with  each  of  our  general  hospitals,  which  has 
rendered  London  a resort  for  students  of  medicine  and  surgery 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  our 
national  universities  were  likewise  free  of  access  to  all,  without 
restricting  them  to  one  particular  sect.  The  government  esta- 
blishments are  rather  asylums  than  hospitals,  and  may  well  be 
Calh  d the  pride  of  our  country.  Of  these  we  propose  first  to 
treat. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — This  truly  national  hospital 
was  founded  as  an  asylum  for  decayed  seamen.  For  many 
years  none  were  received  into  it  but  those  who  had  served  ia 
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the  royal  navy;  but,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  seamen  in  the 
merchant  service  who  may  be  wounded  in  the  defence  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  her  majesty’s  subjects,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled, are  also  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  noble  institution. 
The  present  number  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  hospital 
amounts  to  nearly  three  thousand^  who  are  comfortably  clothed, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  furnished  with  a weekly  allowance  of 
pocket-money.  No  class  of  men,  perhaps,  are  less  provident 
than  sailors.  They  live  for  to-day,  without  thought  for  the 
morrow;  and  seldom  have  either  the  means  or  the  inclination 
to  lay  up  for  a rainy  day.  It  must  be  a source  of  comfort  for 
a man  to  know  that  when  he  shall  have  spent  the  best  of  his 

life  in  the  hard  service  of  his  country  he  will,  when  brought 

♦ 

to  his  last  moorings,  find  himself  in  smooth  water. 

Greenwich  Hospital  is  one  of  the  few  places  which  owes 
anything  to  royal  munificence  or  government  care,  and  may 
be  justly  pronounced  the  glory  of  a great  nation.  It  was 
originally  a royal  demesne.  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Henry  VIII.,  were  born  here;  here  also  Edward 
VT.  died.  The  palace  having  fallen  into  decay,  the  prodigal 
(Charles  II.  began  a magnificent  edifice,  only  one  wing  of 
which  he  lived  to  finish,  and  that  at  a cost  of  £30,000. 
Erom  the  maternal  disposition  of  Mary,  the  consort  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  first  idea  of  this  noble  charitable  institution 
seems  to  have  emanated.  Her  benevolent  mind  suggested  the 
desirableness,  not  to  say  the  justice,  of  having  an  asylum 
wherein  they  might  repose  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
fatigues,  hardships,  and  dangers  of  a seafaring  life,  in  defence 
of  their  country.  King  William  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  royal  consort.  The  palace,  with  certain  lands  in  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich,  were  given  for  the  use  of  disabled 
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British  seamen  and  their  children.  Commissioners  were  forth- 
with appointed,  by  the  king,  for  carrying  this  excellent  plan 
into  effect,  and  large  subscriptions  towards  it  were  quickly 
raised.  The  hospital  began  to  receive  disabled  seamen  as 
inmates  in  1737. 

No  site  can  be  more  appropriate  for  such  an  institution ; 
the  two  ranges  of  stone  buildings  having  their  front  toward 
the  Thames,  with  the  ranger’s  house  at  the  back  part,  but  in 
the  centre.  These  wings,  between  which  is  a large  area,  are 
terminated  by  lofty  domes.  The  columns  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  with  pilasters  of  the  same  order  along  the  build- 
ing. The  front  is  rusticated,  and  there  are  two  series  of 
windows.  The  w hole  building  is  of  most  commanding  appear- 
ance as  viewed  from  the  Thames.  In  the  back-ground  lies 
Greenwich  Park,  a place  of  considerable  notoriety,  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide,  for  the  fairs  which  are  held  in  it.  The 
Royal  Observatory  is  likewise  seen  from  the  river ; and 
from  its  elevated  situation  a picturesque  landscape  of  sur- 
passing beauty  may  be  seen.  The  Observatory  was  built 
by  Charles  II.,  and  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  best  in- 
struments in  Europe.  Over  it  passes  an  imaginary  line, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  first  meridian,  whence  the  longi- 
tudes of  all  English  maps  are  computed.  From  one  of  the 
cupolas  a ball  is  made  to  descend  precisely  at  one  o’clock, 
daily,  enabling  vessels  in  the  river  to  regulate  their  chrono- 
meters. The  names  of  the  astronomers  royal,  who  have 
resided  here,  form  a bright  galaxy  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 
The  Royal  Hospital,  on  an  elevated  terrace,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  consists  of  five  distinct  piles  of 
buildings,  known  by  the  names  of  King  Charles’s,  Queen 
Anne’s,  King  William’s,  and  Queen  Mary’s;  to  these  must 
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be  added  the  asylum,  or  royal  hospital  schools.  The  interval 
between  the  two  northern  buildings ; viz.  King  Charles’s  and 
Queen  Anne’s,  forms  the  grand  square,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a pedestrian 
statue  of  George  II. 

Our  limits  will  permit  only  a slight  sketch  of  this  great 
national  establishment.  King  William’s  building  contains  the 
great  hall,  vestibule,  and  dome,  designed  and  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  which,  like  many  other  productions  of 
that  eminent  architect,  has  always  been  much  admired.  The 
cupola  which  surmounts  the  vestibule  sheds  a splendid  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  on  the  entablatures  and  columns  of  the 
hall,  or  painted  chamber,  below.  The  old  colours  of  the 
royal  marines,  which  were  returned  when  others  were  pre- 
sented by  his  Majesty  William  IV.,  are  placed,  by  his  com- 
mand, within  the  cupola.  The  hall  was  originally  employed 
as  the  refectory  of  the  whole  establishment,  the  upper  chamber 
being  appropriated  to  the  table  of  the  officers— the  lower  to 
the  pensioners.  But  the  number  of  inmates  having  greatly 
increased,  and  the  officers  being  desirous  of  taking  their 
battens  a little  more  aristocratically ^ dining  halls  were  provided 
on  the  basement  story.  The  hall,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
well  deserves  to  be  called  splendid,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  ceiling  was  executed  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  at  a cost  of 
£6085,  and  with  the  labour  of  several  years.  This  price, 
compared  with  prices  which  have  since  been  given  for  ^yorks 
of  art,  will  not  be  thought  exorbitant.  The  whole  was 
not  finished  until  1727,  although  it  was  begun  in  1703.  A 
curious  memorial  of  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  is  still  extant,  in 
whicVi  he  states  the  prices  which  other  artists  had  received  for 
their  work.  An  extract  from  the  memorial  our  readers  will 
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not  regard  as  incurious  : — Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens/*  he 
remarks,  bad  £4000,  or  nearly  £10  per  yard,  for  the  ceiling 
of  the  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall  ; M.  Rosso,  for  the 
saloon  of  Montague  house,  besides  an  extraordinary  table  for 
hi  mself  and  serv^ants,  during  two  years,  received  £2000,  or 
about  £7  per  yard  ; and  Signor  Varrio  was  paid  for  the 
palaces  of  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  ceilings,  sides,  stairs, 
&c.  £3  12s.  per  yard,  exclusive  of  gilding,  had  wine  daily 
allow'ed  him,  lodgings  in  the  palaces,  and,  when  his  eye-sight 
failed  him,  a pension  of  £200  per  annum,  and  an  allowance  of 
wine  for  life.’^  “ I have  no  reason,”  continues  Sir  James,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  memorial,  “ to  apprehend  any  discou- 
ragement from  your  honours,  but  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
allow  me  as  good  a price  as  any  of  these  modern  painters, 
especially  since  I have  spent  six  years  of  the  prime  of  my  life 
therein  ; and,  though  I have  in  that  time  done  several  small 
works,  yet  they  have  chiefly  served  to  enable  me,  by  expe- 
rience and  money,  to  carry  on  this  great  one.”  The  matter 
was  ultimately  referred  t(j  several  painters  of  eminence  ; viz. 
Vandervelt,  Cooper,  Richardson,  Sykes,  and  Degard,  who 
reporting  that  the  performance  was  equal  to  any  of  the  like 
hind  in  England,  and  superior  in  number  of  figures  and 
ornaments,  gave  the  awardy  after  the  rate  of  £3  per  yard  for 
the  ceiling,  and  £l  per  yard  for  the  sides,  amounting  together 
to  £6685. 

The  ceiling  of  the  upper  hall  exhibits  Queen  Anne  and  her 
consort,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  other  figures  per- 
sonifying the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; on  the  walls  are 
represented  the  landing  of  William  III.  at  Torbay;  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich;  and  the  portraits  of 
George  I.  and  his  family  of  two  generations,  dhis  chamber 
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serves  as  a repository  for  various  articles  of  public  interest 
connected  with  the  royal  navy.  The  ceiling  of  the  principal 
room,  or  lower  hall,  is  adorned  with  whole  length  portraits  of 
William  III.  and  Mary  his  royal  consort,  environed  with  the 
varied  insignia  of  national  prosperity.  The  other  compart- 
ments represent  the  Zodiac,  the  Seasons,  and  the  Elements. 

This  splendid  room  remained  unoccupied  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury, when,  in  1795,  Lieut.- Governor  Locker  suggested  that 
it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  a National  Gallery 
of  Marine  Paintings,  to  commemorate  the  eminent  services  of 
the  royal  navy  of  England.  This  design  was  not  at  first 
realized ; but,  after  a lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  a propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  and  governors  which 
was  finally  accepted.  The  painted  hall  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  works  of  art ; and  by  gratuitous 
contributions,  a number  of  valuable  paintings  were  procured. 
The  plan  having  been  submitted  to  George  IV.,  and  meeting 
with  his  approval,  orders  were  given  that  the  extensive  and 
valuable  series  of  portraits  of  the  celebrated  admirals  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.,  and  William  III.,  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Hampton  Court,  should  be  transferred  to  Greenwich 
hospital.  His  majesty,  besides  this  munificent  donation, 
presented  other  valuable  paintings,  for  the  same  object,  from 
his  private  collections  at  St.  James’s  Palace  and  Carlton 
House.  His  late  majesty,  William  IV.,  also  became  a con- 
tributor. In  the  year  1835,  he  presented  five  valuable  pic- 
tures to  the  same  collection. 

The  whole  number  of  paintings  now  exhibited  in  the  prin- 
cipal room,  the  vestibule,  the  council  room,  and  the  ante- 
council  room,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one; 
consisting,  entirely,  either  of  the  portraits  of  dEtinguished 
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naval  coffiinanders,  or  representations  of  warlike  naval  achieve- 
ments. This  gallery  is  open  every  day  to  the  public,  from 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  dusk,  at  the  moderate  charge 
of  3d.  each  person.  We  scarcely  know  any  collection  better 
deserving  the  attention  of  a visitor  than  this. 

The  chapel  situated  in  that  part  of  the  building  called 
Queen  Mary’s,  no  less  demands  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
than  the  hall.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1789,  and,  with  its  internal 
decorations,  cost  £84,000.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  chapel 
is  a vestibule,  in  which  are  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Meekness,  from  designs  by  West.  A flight  of  steps  from 
the  vestibule  leads  to  the  chapel,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
eleven  feet  by  fifty- two,  and  will  seat  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred persons.  Few  chapels  are  built  in  better  taste  ; and  if 
places  of  public  w^orship  are  to  be  highlj’^  ornamented,  let  the 
chaste  manner  of  this  edifice  serve  as  a model.  With  the 
exception  of  a painting,  at  the  communion  table,  by  West, 
representing  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  some  pro- 
nounce beautiful,  all  the  ornaments  of  the  chapel  are  singu- 
larly neat  and  appropriate,  *being  painted  in  chiaro  obsc2iro, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
The  portal  consists  of  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of 
statuary  marble,  and  enriched  with  sculpture.  The  frieze  is 
by  Bacon,  consisting  of  the  figures  of  two  angels  supporting 
the  sacred  writings  open,  and  bearing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, The  folding-doors  are  of  solid  mahogany,  highly  en- 
riched, and  of  surpassing  beauty.  Within  the  entrance  is  a 
portico  of  marble  columns,  supporting  the  organ  gallery. 

In  the  four  buildings  already  mentioned,  besides  the  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  different  oflScers  connected  with  the 
establishment,  there  are  w'ards  of  sufficient  size  to  make  up 
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two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  beds  for  the 
pensioners;  the  whole  under  the  care  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  nurses.  The  provisions  in  this  noble  establishment  ate 
of  the  best  qualitj’^,  and  liberal  in  quantity.  Each  inmate  is 
allowed,  per  week,  seven  one  pound  loaves,  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a pint  of  peas,  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
cheese,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of  good  home- 
brewed beer,  and  a shilling  for  tobacco  money;  besides  which, 
once  in  two  years,  each  pensioner  receives  a suit  of  blue 
clothes,  a hat,  three  pair  of  stockings,  two  pair  of  shoes,  five 
neck-cloths,  three  shirts,  and  two  night-caps.  These  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction,  the  use 
of  an  extensive  library  of  books,  and  a mind  exempted  from 
all  care,  should  prepare  these  veterans  for  enduring  a coniict 
still  more  important  and  personal,  than  any  through  which  they 
may  have  passed,  either  at  Camperdown,  Aboukir,  Trafalgar, 
or  elsewhere.  The  out-pensioners,  about  thirty-two  thousand 
in  number,  receive  from  £4  „ 11s.  /,  3d.  to  £27  n 7s.  ,/  6cl.  each, 
annually,  regulated  by  the  time  of  service,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

King  Charles’s  ward,  which  is  over  the  library,  is 
open  every  day  to  the  inspection  of  visitors,  and  will 
claim  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, and  comfort.  The  guide  showing  these  dormitories  will 
expect  the  small  gratuity  ot  6d.  A charge  of  2d.  is  also  made 
for  inspecting  the  chapel.  Such  fees,  improper  in  churches 
and  national  buildings  generally,  may,  perhaps,  here  be 
tolerated,  as  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  these  worn-out 
sons  of  Neptune. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hospital  is  the  infirmary,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  sick  and  bed  ridden.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  the 
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infirmary  is  always  very  large,  arising  partly  from  the  number 
of  aged  persons  amongst  them,  partly  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  and  other  injuries  received  while  in  actual  service, 
and  partly  from  those  habits  of  intemperance  to  which  British 
tars  are,  unhappily,  so  much  addicted.  The  passing  bell  is 
here  heard  many  times  in  a week.  A large  and  appropriate 
building  is  likewise  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  about 
eight  hundred  boys,  the  sons  of  oifficers  and  seamen  in  the 
royal  navy  and  marines,  and  in  merchant  service.  They  are 
all  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and,  in  the 
upper  school,  in  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy  also. 

The  nutnber  of  officers  in  an  institution  of  such  magnitude 
must  necessarily  be  great.  The  principal,  are  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  four  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  two 
chaplains,  a physician,  three  surgeons,  a treasurer,  a secretary, 
and  numerous  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  number  of  persons 
connected  with  the  establishment,  amount  to  little  less,  includ- 
ing the  schools,  than  five  thousand. 

Chelsea  Hospital. — This  is  another  royal  establish- 
ment highly  creditable  to  the  British  nation.  It  is  appro- 
priated to  those  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  their  country— 
to  superannuated  soldiers.  The  only  regret  which  can  follow 
an  iFispection  of  this  national  asyluni  is,  that  it  cannot,  for 
want  of  room,  accommodate  a tithe  of  those  who  have  just 
claims  upon  it  for  support,  if  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  every  man  who  has  done  his  duty  in  England’s 
service,  should  not  be  suffered  to  pine  away  in  sickness  and 
want.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  ought,  when  disabled  and 
worn  out,  to  have  an  asylum  provided  for  him,  which  may 
screen  him  from  the  thunder ings  of  poverty  and  disease,  more 
terrible  than  those  of  Copenhagen  or  Waterloo. 
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Chelsea  Hospital, not, withstanding  its  comparative  smallness, 
is  one  of  those  institutions  of  which  Britons — friends  of  huma- 
nity— may  justly  boast.  Like  Greenwich,  it  lies  on  the  Thames, 
and,  though  of  less  commanding  appearance,  is  seen  to  con- 
siderable advantage  from  the  river.  It  was  built  from  a 
design  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  at  a cost  of  £150,000. 
The  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  without  external  ornament,  the 
architect  having  scrupulously  avoided  all  superfluity.  It  was 
begun  in  1682,  by  Charles  II.,  continued  by  James  II.,  and 
completed  by  William  III.,  in  1690.  The  Hospital,  tradition 
says,  owes  its  origin  to  the  influence  which  Nell  Gynne,  the 
mistress  of  Charles  II.,  had  over  that  amourous  monarch. 
One  day,  when  she  was  riding  in  her  carriage  through  town, 
a poor  man  came  to  the  coach  door  asking  alms,  alleging  that 
he  had  been  wounded,  during  the  civil  wars,  in  the  defence  of 
the  royal  cause.  The  benevolent  heart  of  NeN  became  greatly 
affected  ; she  considered,  that  besides  the  I ardship  of  their 
being  exposed  to  beggary  by  wounds  received  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  that  it  seemed  the  most  monstrous  i-ngratitude 
in  the  government  to  suffer  those  to  perish  who  had  stood  up 
in  its  defence.  Warmed  by  such  reflections,  she  hurried  to 
the  king,  representing  to  him  the  misery  which  she  had 
witnessed  in  an  old  servant  of  the  crown,  and  entreating  him 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  some  plan  whereby  these  unfortu- 
nate sons  (if  valour  might  be  provided  for,  whose  old  age, 
wounds,  or  infiimities,  rendered  them  unfit  for  service;  so 
that  they  might  not  close  their  days  with  repining  against 
fortune,  and  be  oppressed  with  the  misery  of  want. 

No  advocacy  could  be  more  effectual  with  Charles  than 
that  of  his  favourite  courtezan.  He  promised  his  patronage; 
and  ultimately  gave,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  an  hospital 
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for  invalid  soldiers,  a plot  of  ground  of  about  thirty-six  acres, 
OR  part  of  which  a college  for  polemical  divinity  had  formerly 
stood,  and  which  had  become  escheated  to  the  crown.  Thus 
encouraged,  many  of  the  nobility  became  the  patrons  of  such 
an  institution.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  grandfather  to  the  late 
Charles  James  Fox,  Esq  , was  among’  the  earliest  patrons  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  He  could  not  bear,’’  he  said,  to  see 
the  common  soldiers,  who  had  spent  their  strength  in  our 
service,  reduced  to  beg.”  He  contributed  towards  this  humane 
project  the  princely  sum  of  £ 13,000. 

Of  the  college,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  a word  or  two  must  suffice.  Dr.  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of 
Exeter,  fearing  the  inroads  which  popery  might  make  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  protestants,  thought  it  desirable  that  a 
permanent  establishment  should  be  formed,  of  eminently 
learned  and  virtuous  men,  which  might  act  as  a barrier  against 
any  encroachments  on  the  reformed  Church  of  England,  Did 
such  a college  exist  now,  it  might  possibly  stem  that  Oxford 
tractarianism  which  is  said  to  have  bewitched  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  our  church,  and  many  of  the  younger  clergy. 

.Tames  I.  had  had  the  honour  of  hcm'^  whipped  by  the  cele- 
brated Scottish George  Buchanan,  with  the  intention 
of  making  him  a scholar  ; but,  failing  in  this,  his  tutor  was 
obliged  to  be  satistied  with  making  him  a pedant.  Dean  Sut- 
cliffe’s plan  was  exactly  to  the  king’s  taste ; he  became 
therefore  one  of  its  best  patrons,  granted  a charter  of  incorpo- 
ration in  IGtO,  under  the  name  of  King  James’s  College  at 
Chelsea^  having  laid  the  first  stone  iu  the  preceding  year. 
The  college  was  encouraged  likewise  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  Dean  Sutcliffe,  besides  doing  his  utmost  for  its  support 
during  his  life,  left  the  whole  of  his  property,  by  will,  amount- 
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ing  to  a considerable  sum,  for  the  promotion  of  its  success, 
subject  to  this  proviso,  (which  gives  us  a key  to  its  future 
history)  that  the  work  should  not  be  hindered  or  stopped  by 
wicked  men  of  corrupt  minds.  The  college  however  proceeded 
heavily,  and,  notwithstanding  various  struggles,  it  became 
completely  deserted  ; and,  in  1645,  the  long  parliament  appro- 
priated the  buildings  for  a prison. 

But  on  that  site  where  noisy  polemics  only  were  to  have 
been  heard,  an  asylum  has  continued  to  Nourish  for  our  veteran 
sold'-iers.  Many  a decayed  and  wounded  body  has,  by  the 
agency  of  this  institution,  been  relieved  and  comforted- — many 
a broken  spirit  revived  and  sustained, 

Chelsea  Hospital  consists  of  three  courts,  two  of  which  are 
spacious  quadrangles  ; the  third,  or  central  one,  is  open  on  the 
south  side.  In  the  centre  of  this  court  is  a bronze  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  probably  by  Gibbons.  The  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  this  court  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  wards  of  the 
pensioners,  the  officers  having  small  apartments  at  the  end  of 
the  rooms.  At  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  wdng  is  the 
governor’s  house,  which  is  large  and  commodious. 

In  the  south  side  is  the  chapel  and  hall,  having  a large 
vestibule  in  the  centre.  The  chapel  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  by  thirty,  and  paved  with  white  and  black  marble.  The 
painting  at  the  communion  table  is  by  Ricci,  representing  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  sacramental  plate,  of  consi- 
derable value,  was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  James  II. 
The  organ  by  Major  Ingram.  Several  valuable  paintings 
will  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  building. 

The  refectory,  or  dining  hall,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vestibule,  and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  chapel.  The 
allowance  of  provisions  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Greenwdch. 
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The  dinner  is  taken  into  the  hall  every  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
at  noon  ; but  each  pensioner  is  permitted  to  take  his  allowance 
to  his  own  berth.  This,  though  not  very  orderly,  is  regarded 
as  a privilege,  and  possibly  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  aged 
inmates. 

The  number  of  pensioners  in  the  establishment,  amounts, 
including  the  officers,  to  little  more  than  five  hundred.  The 
officers,  having  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
hospital,  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  addition  to  their 
provisions  and  clothing,  the  pensioners  receive  a weekly  pay, 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  service,  from  8d.  to  3s.  6d, 
The  number  of  out  pensioners  amounts  to  about  eighty-five 
thousand,  receiving  from  5d.  to  3s.  6d.  a day.  Visitors  will 
find  the  inmates  of  tiiis  national  asylum  a well  conducted  and 
polite  set  of  men,  willing  to  give  every  information  which  may 
be  desired.  A small  gratuity  will  suffice  for  inspecting  the 
hospital. 

Foundling  FIospital. — If  it  is  desirable  that  asylums 
should  be  founded  for  the  aged,  it  is  scarcely  less  so  that 
suitable  provision  should  be  made,  by  a populous  and  wealthy 
nation,  for  the  young;  especially  for  those  who,  from  various 
causes,  are  deserted  in  the  earliest  and  most  helpless  period  of 
life  by  their  unhappy  and  guilty  mothers.  Many  among  the 
hyper-virtuous  would  have  us  believe  that  to  afford  asylums 
for  foundlings^  is  to  protect  and  encourage  criminal  mothers. 
To  a certain  extent,  it  may  be  so ; yet  it  should  be  recollected 
that  no  individuals,  or  governments,  are  allowed,  in  any  case, 
to  go  upon  the  plan  of  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  parents 
upon  the  children.  This  may  be  a part  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment; but  is  exclusively  a prerogative  of  Deity.  Aboindoned 
infants  have  a claim  upon  the  sympathies  of  every  benevolent 
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mind;  and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  in  every  part  of 
jur  country  for  affording  relief  to  these  suffering  innocents^ 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  provision  made  by  the  poor  laws 
furnishes  means  for  the  relief  of  such  cases;  but  when  the 
general  state  of  our  parish  workhouses  and  unions  are  con- 
sidered, the  immense  mortality  which  takes  place  amongst  the 
infant  children  of  the  poor,  the  peculiar  attention  which  the 
state  of  infancy  requires,  and  the  dreadful  cases  of  infanticide 
which  are  constantly  occurring,  should  satisfy  every  thinking 
mind  of  the  great  want  which  exists  in  our  country  of  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  foundlings ; and  the  duty  of  every  paternal 
government  to  mitigate  suffering  by  legislative  enactments. 

Asylums  for  infant  children  are  much  more  frequent  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain  ; perhaps  the  real 
necessity  for  such  establishments  may  even  be  greater  there 
than  amongst  us.  The  professed  design  of  such  establish 
ments,  wherever  found,  being  the  prevention  of  the  destruction 
of  children  by  actual  violence,  or  by  being  exposed  in  the 
streets  or  highways.  Little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  guard  against  the  exposure  of 
children  by  poor  or  unfeeling  parents;  and,  amongst  the  un- 
civilized nations  in  our  own  times,  the  practice  of  infanticide, 
particidarly  of  female  children,  seems  almost  universally  to 
prevail,  requiring  the  utmost  vigilance  6n  the  part  of  the 
missionaries  to  discourage  and  suppress.  Christianity  denounces 
the  practice  of  infanticide ; and  from  the  severe  penalties  pro- 
nounced against  it,  and  the  few  means  within  the  power  of  the 
unhappy  mother  of  providing  for  her  illicit  offspring,  has,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  rendered  the  murder  of  infant  children  almost  as 
common  in  countries  professedly  Christian  as  in  those  of 
the  heathen.  Fornication,  likewise,  being  in  itself  a crime, 
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an  unoiarried  wooian  becoming  enceinte,  finds  the  doors  of 
asylums  for  distressed  females,  very  properly  perhaps,  shut 
against  her,  lying-in  hospitals  being-  intended  for  married 
women.  No  alternative  remains  to  the  wretched  expectant 
mother  than  exposure  in  a parish  union,  or  that  secrecy 
which  proves  so  often  dangerous  to  herself  and  her  infant, 
the  fearful  amis  falling  on  the  least  guilty  party,  the  mother, 
not  the  father.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  ail  countries  is  very  great,  although  in 
some  more  than  others.  In  1831  there  were  seventy-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  illegitimate  children  born  in 
France,  or  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  number  of  births; 
but  in  Paris  the  proportion  is  much  greater,  amounting  to 
about  every  third  birth.  , • 

The  exposure  of  such  a vast  number  of  chddren,  particularly 
in  a country  without  poor  laws,  must,  without- some  provision 
being  made  upon  a large  scale,  be  frightful  indeed.  About 
the  beclnoinff  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  benevolent 
Vincent  de  Paul  exerted  himself  to  found  an  asylum  for 
infants,  so  many  having  been  left  to  perish  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

At  first  the  Eopital  des  Enfans  trouves  was  supported  by 
private  subscriptions,  but  afterwards,  like  most  other  charitable 
institutions  of  that  country,  became  a national  establishment. 
Similar  asylums  have  since  been  founded  in  other  cities  of 
France.  Of  one  hundred  illegitimate  births,  in  tne  same 
country,  fifty-eight  per  cent,  are  abandoned  by  their  mothers, 
and  taken  to  the  foundling  hospital,  which  is  free  to  all.  But 
with  this  provision,  the  raorlaiity  amongst  the  infants  is  most 
frightlully  great,  nearly  two-thirds  dying  under  a year  old. 
Between  the  years  1750  and  1783,  during  the  first  three  years 
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and  ten  months  of  which  period,  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
London  received  infants  indiscriminately  ; of  fourteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  children  received,  only  four 
thousand  four  hundred  lived  to  be  apprenticed  ! But  in  both 
these  cases,  the  carelessness  and  dismanagernent  must  have 
been  criminally  great. 

As  early  as  the  year  1198,  Pope  Innocent  III.  allotted 
part  of  the  hospital  of  S,  Spirito  to  the  reception  oi  foundling 
several  infants  having  been  found  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  This 
asylum  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  endowed.  The  plan 
adopted,  and  which  w'e  believe  still  continues,  was  to  place  a 
turning-box  in  an  opening  of  the  wall,  in  a retired  part  of  the 
building,  in  which  the  child  being  deposited,  and  a bell  at  the 
same  time  rung,  those  within  turned  the  box  and  took  t!se 
infant,  which  forthwith  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  institution,  and  for  ever  separated  from  its  guilty  parents. 
Nearly  the  same  plan  is  pursued  in  Paris,  and  other  cities  of 
France  ; and,  for  nearly  four  years,  in  London  also.  What- 
ever objections  may  be  made  to  the  system,  if  the  unhappy 
children  of  criminal  parents  are  to  be  protected  and  provided 
for,  some  such  plan  as  this  appears  the  fittest  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add,  that  all  the  children  of  the  cele- 
brated Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  so  well  known  by  his  Trea- 
tise on  Education,”  were  disposed  of  by  being  placed  in  the 
Hopital  des  Enfans  trouves,  at  Paris.  A poor  example  this 
of  the  results  of  French  philosophy  ! 

The  Foundling  Hospital  of  London  owes  its  origin  to 
the  philanthropic  heart  of  Captain  Coram,  the  master  of  a 
vessel  trading  to  the  colonies.  While  residing  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  metropolis,  sometimes  returning  home  late  in  the 
evening,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  young  children 
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exposed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  parents. 
This  exciting  his  compassion,  and  hearing  that  certain  monies 
had  already  been  raised  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  founding 
an  asylum  for  such  cases,  he  was  induced  to  quit  the  sea 
service  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  and  at  which  he  laboured  for  seventeen  years.  He 
died  in  1751,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  under  the  chapel  of  the  ioundling  Hospital.  The 
memorial  which  he  drew  up,  and  to  which  he  procured  the 
signature  of  twcMty-ouc  ladies  oj^  distiuction,  will  best  explain 
his  original  design  in  establishing  this  charity. 

‘‘  Whereas,  among  the  many  excellent  designs  and  institu- 
tions of  charity  which  this  nation,  and  especially  the  city  of 
London,  has  hitherto  encouraged  and  established,  no  expedient 


has  yet  been  found  out  for  preventing  the  frequent  murders  of 
poor  miserable  infanis  at  their  birth,  or  for  suppressing  the 
inhuman  custom  of  exposing  neio  born  infants  to  perish  in  the 
streets,  ^ ^ 

W^e,  being  deeply  touched  with  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
and  lamentable  condition  of  such  children,  and  in  order  to 
supply  the  government  with  useful  hands  on  many  occasions, 
and  the  better  producing  good  and  faithful  servants  from 
amongst  the  poor  and  miserable  cast  off  children,  or  foundlings, 
now  a pest  to  the  public,  and  a chargeable  nuisance  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  and  for  settling  a yearly  income  for  their 
maintenance  and  proper  education,  till  they  come  to  a fit 
age  for  service,  &c. ” The  result  of  Coram’s  exertions 


was,  that,  in  1739,  George  II.  granted  a charter,  whereby 
the  Hospital  became  incorporated. 

In  October,  1740,  a temporary  house  was  taken  in  Hatton 


Garden,  where  twenty  children  were  admitted.  No  child 
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exceeding  the  age  of  two  months  was  taken  in,  or  any  having 
the  evM,  leprosy,  or  disease  of  the  same  nature ; neither  was 
the  person  bringing  the  child  asked  any  questions.  The 
western  wing  of  the  present  hospital  was  opened  in  1745,  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  building  being  soon  after  finished. 
From  this  period  until  the  year  1756,  the  applications  for 
admission  continued  so  numerous  that  the  governors  deter- 
mined to  petition  parliament  for  pecuniary  aid.  This  appli- 
cation was  favourably  received,  and  the  sum  of  £10,000 
granted,  on  condition  that  all  children  under  two  months  old 
which  might  be  brought,  should  be  received. 

This  rendered  the  Foundling  Hospital  a government  esta- 
blishment, and  made  it  what,  in  our  judgment,  such  a national 
institution,  to  be  useful,  should  be — accessible  to  all  foundling 
without  the  least  distinction.  We  must  not  be  told  that  this 
is  to  encourage  prostitution,  and  sully  national  morality.^ — We 
believe  such  an  allegation  to  be  false.  It  was  not  the  chil- 
dren of  the  virtuous  that  the  benevolent  heart  of  Coram 
sought  to  relieve,  but  of  the  immoral  ; not  to  provide  for  those 
who  might  possibly  be  provided  for  by  other  means;  but  for 
those  whose  destruction  would  be  inevitable  without  some 
prompt  and  effectual  rescue. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision  of  parliament,  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  had  a basket  hung  at  the  gate  for  receiving  infant 
children,  and  persons  bringing  them  had  only  to  apprize  those 
within  of  what  was  done  by  ringing  a bell.  During  the  three 
years  and  ten  months  that  this  system  lasted,  about  fifteen 
thousand  infants  w^ere  received  into  the  hospital,  the  national 
funds  having  contributed,  from  1756  to  1771,  the  sum  of 
£549,796  i6s. 

Since  this  period,  the  Foundling  Hospital  has  become 
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merely  a private  charity,  having  its  show-room—ihe  chapel — • 
open  every  Sunday  for  music.  The  charity  possesses  a large  and 
increasingincome;  but,  from  having  grown  so  strict,  the  wretched 
foundlings,  for  whose  welfare  the  tender  heart  of  poor  Coram 
bled,  have  been  suffered  to  perish,  and  their  guilty  mothers 
to  run  the  gaufitlet  at  the  assizes,  or  the  central  criminal  court. 
The  cases  which  now  claim  the  primary  attention  of  the 
governors,  are  those  which  come  nearest  to  the  following 
indications: — namely,  one  in  which  a young  woman,  has 
no  means  of  subsistence  excepting  those  derived  from  her  own 
labour ; has  no  opulent  relations  ; has  previously  to  committing 
the  offence  borne  an  irreproachable  character,  having  yielded  to 
artful  and  long  continued  seduction,  under  an  express  promise 
of  marriage  ; whose  delivery  took  place  in  secret,  and  whose 
shame  was  known  only  to  one  or  two  persons,  as,  for  example, 
the  medical  attendant  and  a single  relation  ; and,  lastly,  whose 
employers,  or  other  persons,  are  able  and  desirous  to  take 
her  into  their  service,  if  enable  dagain  to  earn  her  livelihood, 
by  the  reception  of  her  child.  This  is  considered  the  most 
eligible  case,  and  others  are  deemed  more  or  less  so  in  pro- 
portioa  as  they  approach  nearer  to,  or  recede  further  from  it. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  hospital  is  very  small,  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  and  sixty;  and  who  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  expence  of  about  £30  each,  the  present  income 
of  the  institution  being  more  than  £*11,000  per  annum. 
was,  formerly,  the  practice  to  take  any  infant,  without 
inquiry,  on  payment  of  £L00.  This  disgraceful  practice  has, 
we  believe,  been  discontinued  since  1801.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if,  with  the  sentimentality  now  employed  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objects,  the  bastard  scions  of  our  aristpcracy  should 
still  be  admitted  I On  the  admission  of  a child,  an  eternal 
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severance  between  it  and  the  naother  takes  place;  yet  the 
mother  may  always  know^,  by  application,  whether  her  child 
be  well  or  not,  since,  on  leaving  it,  she  receives  a certificate 
to  which  a private  mark  is  attached.  The  children  are  gene- 
rally kept  in  the  country  until  about  their  fifth  year,  when  the 
work  of  education  begins.  At  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
the  juvende  inmates  finally  quit  the  hospital.  A small  pre- 
mium is  given  wdtli  the  boys,  varying  from  £5  to  £i0.  Special 
care  is  taken  in  placing  out  the  girls.  Besides  the  inquiries 
Vv'hich  are  made  during  their  apprenticeship,  they  are,  once 
a year,  invited  to  spend  a day  at  the  hospital,  in  company 
W'ith  their  younger  friends  and  guardians.  On  these  occasions, 
gratuities  are  given  on  presenting  a certificate  of  good 
conduct. 

But,  limited  and  contracted  in  its  operations  as  the 
hospital,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  been,— what  is  the 
result?  Has  any  good  been  done?  The  best  answer  to  such 
an  inquiry  is  an  appeal  to  facts.  Of  one  hundred  and  three 
girls  who  left  the  hospital,  seventy-seven,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship,  received  gratuities  for  their  good  conduct, 
varying  from  two  to  five  guineas,  four  died,  three  became 
insane,  imbecile,  or  invalid,  seven  forfeited  the  gratuity  for 
obstinacy  without  vice,  three  committed  offences  during  their 
apprenticeship  but  reformed  afterwards  and  became  respectable 
characters,  four  never  applied  for  the  gratuity,  and  of  the 
whole  number,  three  only  turned  out  bad  characters.  If  this 
he  the  result  on  a small  scale,  what  might  it  not  have  been  on 
a large  one  ! We  know,  on  the  best  authority,  “ that  when 
the  Ethiopian  shall  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots, 
then  they  shall  do  good  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  and, 
the  same  authority,  we  jikewsse  knQW“™“  train  up  a child 
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the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  be  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.’’ 

St.  Luke’s  and  Bethlem  Hospitals. — jN'o  class  of 
sufferers  justly  claim  our  sympathies  more  than  the  insane jj 
or  those  who,  in  legal  language,  are  pronounced  to  be  of 
unsound  mind  ; and  the  necessity  of  protecting  others  from 
the  violence  which  the  insane  might  inflict,  has  led,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  to  the  erection  of  asylums  for  their 
reception. 

Such  is  still  our  ignorance  upon  subjects  purely  psychological 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  compos  mentis^  or  soundness  of  mind  ; and,  consequently, 
still  more  difficult  is  it  to  give  an  accurate  and  definite  state- 
ment of  what  is  meant  by  aberration  of  mind.  The  truth 
perhaps,  after  all,  may  be  comprised  in  one  short  sentence, 
adopted  by  Dr.  Haslam,  that  “ no  mind  is  always  sane,  but 
that  of  Deity.”  Yet  the  well-being  of  society  requires  that 
this  subject  should  be  as  accurately  defined  as  possible, 
since  moral  responsibility  must  depend  upon  it,  and  all  those 
acts  of  social  life  which  rational  beings  are  called  upon  to 
sustain. 

That  insanity  has  its  seat  in  the  brain  is  certain  ; yet  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist  have  done  but  little  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  mental  diseases.  The  post  mortem  examination 
of  tho  brain,  excepting  in  very  extreme  cases,  not  giving  those 
indications  of  disease  which  the  state  of  the  patient  before 
death  would  lead  us  to  suspect.  Our  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  the  nature  of  mental  disorders  must  be  derived  more  from 
observation  upon  the  general  outward  procedure  of  indivi- 
duals than  from  anything  else.  Antiquity  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  ascribing  diseases  of  the  mind  to  the  direct  influence 
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of  demons,  or  spirits,  holding  possession  of  certain  diseased 
individuals.  Such  an  opinion  would  seem  likewise  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  cases  of  demoniacal  possession  recorded 
in  holy  Scripture.  Butwdien  it  is  remembered  that  a divine  reve- 
lation employs  the  ordinary  language  of  mankind  on  all  popu- 
larly received  opinions,  it  will  not  possibly  be  doing  violence 
to  the  page  of  history,  wdiether  sacred  or  profane,  to  ascribe 
such  cases  to  natural  causes.  With  a disbelief  of  such  pos- 
session, the  numerous  accounts  of  the  achievemeols  of  wdtches, 
and  the  appearances  of  spirits,  would  be  banished  as  the 
fictions  of  other  days. 

Admitting  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  mental  operations 
in  a state  of  health,  it  must  follow  that  the  cause  which 
disturbs  the  functions  of  the  mind  must  have  its  seat  in 
the  same  organ.  Indeed,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity, 
pain  and  vascular  fulness  in  the  head  are  always  apparent. 
So  again,  physical  causes  act  directly  on  the  brain,  as 
blows  on  the  head,  in  inflammation,  or. when  sun-smitten. 
Even  moral  causes  of  this  disease  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  organ,  the  influence  of  the  more  violent  passions, 
whether  of  grief  or  joy,  of  success  or  disappointment,  of  love 
or  hatred,  or  any  others,  are  known  to  affect  the  cerebral 
organization.  The  disease,  in  some,  shews  iiself  by  some 
apparent  delusion,  reasoning  correctly  from  erroneous  pre- 
mises; others  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  reasoning  cor- 
rectly ; others  want  a comparing  power,  or  not  comparing  the 
evidence  of  one  sense  with  that  of  another.  If  a patient 
fancies  his  legs  are  made  of  butter,  and  protects  them  from  the 
fire,  had  he  used  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  he  would  at 
once  have  perceived  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea.  Sometimes, 
like  wise,  it  happens  that  when  there  is  no  defect  in  the  reasoning 
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faculties,  yet  the  moral  feelings  become  so  deranged  that  no 
power  of  regulating  them  remains. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
determining  whether  the  individuals  were,  or  were  not,  of 
unsound  mind.  But  it  would  be  a problem  of  much  more 
difficult  solution,  how  far  they  are  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
requires  them  to  be  deprived  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
having  their  liberty  restrained,  or  being  shut  up  in  an  asylum. 
Many  individuals  whose  unsoundness  of  mind  was  little  more 
than  eccentricity,  particularly  among  females,  have  been  driven 
from  society,  and  exposed  to  all  those  privations  consequent 
upon  a state  of  confinement. 

Our  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  mind  are  still  so  imperfect 
that  but  few  rules  can  guide  us  as  to  the  probable  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  attack  may  last  but  a few  weeks,  or  it  may 
continue  Tor  years.  Protracted  aberration  of  mind,  how'ever, 
generally  leads  to  a total  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Still  insanity  cannot  be  called  a fatal  disease.  The  brain, 
though  diseased,  communicating  only  a partial  morbid  infiii- 
ence  upon  other  functions  of  the  body.  Of  the  patients  in  thq^ 
lunatic  asylum  of  Bicetre,  at  Paris,  in  1822,  one  patient  had 
been  there  fifty-six  years,  three  upwards  of  forty  years,  twenty- 
one  more  than  thirty  years,  and  fifty  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
The  proportionable  number  of  recoveries  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  almost  certain  that  general  derangement  of  the  in- 
tellect is  more  easy  of  cure  than  no  omania,  or  illusion.  Imbeci- 
lity of  mind  proves  almost  always  incurable.  The  period  when 
the  disease  is  brought  under  treatment  has  an  important  infiu- 
ence  on  the  chance  of  recovery.  Of  those  who  enter  an  asylum 
soon  after  the  malady  commence.s,  about  nine  outof  ten  recover; 
whilst,  after  the  third  year,  not  more  than  one  in  thirty.  The 
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period  of  life  most  favourable  for  a cure,  is  between  twenty  and 
thirty  : few  recover  after  they  are  fifty,  insanity  also  is  more 
curable  in  women  than  men,  especially  when  some  suspended 
secretion  of  the  body  is  restored.  The  danger  of  a relapse  much 
depends  upon  the  recovery  having  been  more  or  less  complete. 

In  some  constitutions  a predisposition  to  lunacy  seems  to  exist. 
An  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  is  too  well  confirmed  by 
facts  to  admit  of  dispute.  Intermarriages  amongst  families, 
it  is  believed,  often  give  rise  to  mental  disorders.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  the  proportion  affected  with  lunacy  is  greater 
among  men  than  women  ; but  in  France  it  is  the  reverse.  From 
statistical  accounts  from  different  countries,  the  proportion  ot 
men  to  women  insane,  is  as  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight.  In- 
sanity rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty;  many  cases 
occur  in  middle  life;  but  it  is  found  that  insanity  increases 
more  rapidly  in  old  age  than  at  any  other  period.  1 1 is,  however, 
almost  certain  that  this  rlisease  oftener  arises  from  moral  than 
physical  causes.  An  accurate  observer  states  the  proportion 
to  be  as  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  to  two  hundred  and  nine- 
d^en.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  comparative  prevalence 
of  insanity  in  different  countries,  or  among  different  classes  of 
society.  In  England  and  Fran6e,  the  proportion  of  lunatics 
to  the  population  is  about  one  to  a thousand  ; in  Wales,  one  to 
eight  hundred  ; in  Scotland,  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ; and  in  Norway,  one  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
Insanity  is  found  to  be  more  prevalent  in  agricultural  than  in 
manufacturing  districts.  In  these  calculations,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  cases  of  idiocy  are  included. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  medical  means.  In  these  unhappy  cases,  the  physician 
may  well  be  asked. 
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“ Canst  tlion  not  minister  to  a mind  diseased  ; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrovv  ; 

Paze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the.  brain ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  fhat  perilous  stuiF; 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?” 

In  moral  treatment  hope  still  remains.  An  insane  patient 
must  not  be  regarded  with  horror,  as  one  lost  to  society,  be 
confined  to  a loathsome  cell,  loaded  with  chains,  and  shutout 
from  every  thing  which  would  cheer  his  mind,  and  alleviate  his 
sorrows.  Seclusion  must  even  be  avoided ; occupation  and 
amusement  must  be  devised  ; confidence  must  be  g:ained  bv 
kindness  and  attention;  a judicious  classification  of  patients 
made  ; and  the  moral  emollients  of  conversation,  books,  and 
religion  applied. 

Saint  Luke’s  Hospital. — This  excellent  Institution  for 
the  cure  of  lunatics  was  first  established  in  1751  ; but  the 
present  edifice  was  not  built  until  1782,  at  an  expence  of 
£40,000.  The  north  and  south  fronts  of  the  building  are  of 
brick,  ornamented  with  stone.  The  centre  and  ends  project  a 
little,  and  are  higher  than  the  intermediate  parts.  The  centre 
is  crowned  by  a triangular  pediment,  under  which  is  inscribed. 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  for  Lunatics.  The  galleries 
east  and  west  of  the  centre  are  occupied  by  the  patients;  the 
former  by  the  men,  the  latter  by  the  women.  The  simple 
grandeur  of  the  exterior  can,  it  is  thought,  be  only  surpassed 
by  the  propriety,  decency,  and  regularity  which  reign  within. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  extremely  simple — poor 
and  mad.  The  number  of  patients  is  limited  to  three  hundred, 
of  which  number  one  hundred  are  received  permanently  as 
incurable.  No  patierit  from  his  first  admission  is  allowed  to 
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remain  longer  than  twelve  months,  when,  if  not  cured,  he  is 
discharged,  but  may  again  be  received  as  an  incurable.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  are  two  large  gardens,  one  for  the  men, 
the  other  for  the  women.  The  galleries  and  apartments  are 
well  ventilated  and  warmed. 

The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a committee,  who 
meet  weekly.  The  resident  officers  are  a governor  or  steward, 
an  apothecary,  an  accountant,  and  a matron  ; the  non-residents, 
a physician,  who  is  allowed  to  take  pupils,  and  a surgeon. 

Bethlem  Hospital. — This  establishment,  although  un- 
connected  with  government,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  being 
the  property,  and  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation  of 
London.  The  site  of  the  present  building  was  admirably  chosen, 
being  far  enougb  away  to  avoid  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis,  and 
yet  not  at  so  great  a distance  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  the  nume- 
rous parties  concerned.  The  distance  from  the  southern  side  of 
London  Bridge  being  about  a mile,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
borough  of  Lambeth  which  used  to  be  called  Saint  George’s 
Tields.  The  whole  space  enclosed  comprises  about  twelve  acres. 

The  principal  front  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty; 
and  the  harmony  of  its  proportion  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
other  structure  whatever.  The  entire  erection  cost  iipw’ards 
of  £100,000.  The  lenjith  of  the  front  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  consisting  of  a noble  central  building,  embellished 
with  an  Ionic  portico,  two  side  pavilions,  or  wings,  and  two 
receding  intermediate  parts,  which  form  the  body  of  the 
building.  A cupola,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  very  best  taste,  has 
lately  surmounted  the  central  part.  The  wings  and  body  well 
accord  with  the  central  com[)osition.  In  these  the  patients 
are  accommodated  ; and,  in  the  area  beldnd,  are  separate 
buildings,  serving  as  an  hospital  for  very  bad  cases, 
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offices,  &c.  The  grounds  enclosed  for  the  patients  are  large, 
airy,  and  commodious.  The  south  western  part  of  this  noble 
edifice  covers  the  very  spot  of  ground  where  the  Dog  and 
Duck  Tavern,  of  infamous  notoriety,  once  stood ; and  which 
was  one  of  the  last  of  those  public  bagnios  which  so  much 
disgraced  the  metropolis  during  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century.  Almost  the  only  fragment  which  remains  of  this 
house  of  ill-fame,  is  the  sign  which  formerly  appeared  over  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  tavern.  It  is  a neatly  executed 
sculpture,  in  stone,  of  a dog  holding  a duck  in  his  mouth. 
Many  claims  being  made  for  this  relic  when  the  house  was 
taken  down,  the  surveyor  ordered  it  to  be  wrought  into  the 
inside  wall,  at  the  w^estern  end,  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  house  do  great  credit  to 
those  concerned  with  them  ; everything  contributing  to  health 
and  comfort,  both  in  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  having 
been  thought  of.  The  inmates,  of  both  sexes,  amount  gene- 
rally to  three  hundred,  besides  about  sixty  others,  who  are 
confined  by  order  of  government,  and  maintained  at  the  public 
expence.  In  the  entrance  hall,  the  inimitable  statues  of 
raving  and  melancholy  madness,  by  Cipriani  Cibber,  have  been 
placed.  They  were  removed  from  the  piers  of  the  principal 
gateway  of  the  former  hospital  in  Moorfields.  The  income  of 
the  establishment  amounts  to  about  £20,000  a year. 

Neither  St.  Luke’s  or  Bethlem  Flospilal  can  be  visited, 
except  by  special  permission,  excepting  by  the  fiiends  of  the 
patients,  and  by  them  only  one  day  in  the  week,  between 
certain  hours. 

Metropolitan  Hospitals.  — The  principal  general 
Hospitals  in  London  are,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  London, 
St.  George’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  Guy’s,  Middlesex, 
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Westminster,  University  College,  and  King’s 
College.  Of  these,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
are  royal  endowments;  the  others  owe  their  support  to  indi- 
vidual muniticence  or  voluntary  contributions.  They  are  all 
conducted  on  nearly  the  same  plan.  The  great  objects  which 
they  contemplate  are  threefold  ; first,  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients among  the  poor,  labouring  under  disease,  (malignant 
fevers  and  consumption  generally,  excepted,)  and  the  reception 
of  persons  meeting  with  accidents  ; the  second  object,  that  of 
giving  advice  and  medicine  to  out-patients  ; and  the  third,  that 
of  educating  young  men  for  the  medical  profession. 


THE  FOLLOWIKG  TABLE  WILL  SHEW  THE  GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  HOSPITALS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1845 — 6. 


Number 
of  Beds. 

Number  of 
In-door 
Patients 
during  the 
Year. 

Number  of 
Out-door 
Patients 
during  the 
Y ear. 

Number  of 
Physicians 
and 

Assistant 

Physicians 

Number  of 
Surgeons 
and 

Assistant 

Surgeons. 

1 

Number  of 
Students. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  . . 

530 

5000 

_ 45,000 

including 

casualties. 

6 ' 

6 

300 

35  students 
reside 
within  the 
Hospital. 

London  Hospital .... 

320 

100  de- 
voted to 
medical 
cases. 

3916  _ 
6555  acci- 
dents. 

15,485 

6 

6 

200 

St.  George’s  Hospital 

317 

2600 

14,560 

5 

6 

160 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 

485 

3500 

30,500 

6 

6 

100 

Guy’s  Hospital  .... 

530 

3600 

50,000 

6 

5 

200 

MiddIesc.Y  Hosp'tal.. 

250 

2322 

10,414 

3 

3 

100 

Westminster  Hospital 

200 

2000 

9,500 

3 

4 

100 

University  Col.  Hosp. 

200 

2100 

10,000 

4 

4 

200 

King’s  Col.  Hospital . 

120 

1600 

5,200 

4 

^ i 

100 

***  To  gome  of  the  HospitaL  a Lying-ia  Charity,  and  an  Eye  Infirmary,  are  attached, 
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The  accommodation  provided  by  the  London  hospitals,  in 
the  aggregate,  is  very  great.  Not  fewer  than  from  three  to 
four  thousand  beds  are  occupied  by  the  inmates  of  these 
Bethesdas,  or  houses  of  mercy.  Forty  thousand  persons,  at 
least,  yearly  derive  advantage  from  the  hospitals  as  inmates, 
and  the  number  of  out-patients,  during  the  same  period,  must 
amount,  at  least,  to  ten  times  that  number.  The  number  of 
persons  taken  to  the  hospitals  for  accidents  cannot  be  less  than 
thirty  thousand  yearly.  The  attendance  required  for  such  a 
number  of  patients,  suffering  under  diseases  of  every  descrip- 
tion, is  likewise  very  great.  The  whole  medical  staff — physi- 
cians and  surgeons — if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
ourselves,  amounts  to,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
amongst  the  medical  attendants  connected  with  our  hospitals 
are  to  be  found  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion in  the  country.  « 

The  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  patients  are,  in 
each  department,  eminently  praiseworthy.  The  patients  of  an 
hospital  possess  those  advantages  for  a cure  which  no  money 
can  command  at  a private  dwelling.  Besides  having  the  best 
advice  possible,  the  patients  have  those  about  them  who  are 
experienced  in  their  respective  duties.  The  daily  and  nightly 
nurses  are  persons,  generally  speaking,  who  are  carefully  and 
judiciously  selected,  and  whose  attention  is  unremitting.  To 
each  ward  a sister  is  attached,  who  has  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  nurses,  arid  who  watches  over  the  comfort 
of  the  patients.  To  her  also  is  committed  any  special  direc- 
tion, from  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  in  reference  to  urgent  or 
peculiar  cases.  Surgical  operations  do  not  usually  take  place 
excepting  on  one  day  in  a week,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity j 
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and  the  expedition  with  which  those,  even  of  a more  for- 
midable kind,  are  performed  may  be  thought  almost  incre- 
dible. 

It  w ill  perhaps  be  thought  that  having  so  many  inmates  in 
a ward  may  tend  to  contaminate  the  air  and  ajffect  the  patient’s 
health ; and  such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  case  if  proper 
attention  w^as  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  But  every  visitor  to 
our  hospitals  must  have  noticed  the  extreme  care  which  is 
employed  for  ventilating  and  cleansing  every  chamber,  so  that 
everything  prejudicial  to  the  patient’s  recovery  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

But,  besides  the  important  purposes  effected  by  the  metro- 
politan hospitals  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  of  para- 
mount importance ; namely,  that  every  hospital,  making  up 
not  less  than  one  hundred  beds,  becomes  a school  of  me- 
dicine for  training  up  young  men  to  the  medical  profession. 
Prior  to  the  year  1815,  the  facilities  for  practicing  medicine 
were  certainly  too  great.  Almost  any  one,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  weeks,  might  qualify  as  a surgeon  and  apothecary. 
Many  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  then  entered  the  profes- 
sion well  qualified  for  the  duties  which  they  had  to  fulfil, 
being  graduates  of  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin;  or  licentiates  of  the  royal  colleges  of  surgeons  ot 
these  cities,  or  of  that  of  London. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  year  1815,  when  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  giving  to  certain  examiners  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  the  sole  right  of  examining  and 
licensing  apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The 
act  makes  it  imperative  that  every  candidate  for  examination 
should  previously  have  served  five  years  with  a member  of  the 
company.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  neither  the  Apothe- 
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caries’  Company,  or  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons 
were  parties  in  procuring  this  alteration  in  the  law.  This  was 
done  by  an  association  of  apothecaries  and  surgeons.  Perhaps 
the  public  may  have  been  benefited  by  the  change;  yet  it 
ssems  most  extraordinary  that  the  entiie  control  of  medical 
practitioners  should  be  vested  in  a trading  company. 

The  examination  to  which  every  candidate  for  the  medical 
profession  must  submit,  consists  in  reading  Celsus  de  JVIedicin^, 
and  Gregory’s  Conspectus,  and  answering  such  questions 
which  may  be  put  to  him  on  every  subject  forming  part  of  a 
medical  education.  Prior  to  a candidate  becoming  entitled 
to  examination,  he  must  bring  proof  that  he  has  diligently 
attended,  according  to  a prescribed  order,  two  courses  of 
chemistry,  two  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  two  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  two  of  anatomical  demonstrations, 
two  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  two  of  mid- 
wifery, and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children,  one  of  botany, 
and  one  of  forensic  medicine,  together  with  twelve  months’ 
attendance  on  clinical  lectures  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  these 
courses  are  to  comprehend  at  least  forty-five  lectures  , and 
the  whole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  must  occupy  two 
years. 

The  surgeons  of  the  hospitals  have  generally,  each,  about  four 
students  as  dressers,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  surgical  cases 
more  particularly  devolve,  and  who,  in  turn,  are  expected  to 
remain  in  the  hospital,  day  and  night,  for  about  three  weeks 
during  every  six  months.  They  have  the  privilege  also  of 

assisting  the  surgeon  during  operations. 

The  examination  required  from  candidates  has  of  late  been 
much  more  strict  than  formerly.  In  the  year  1830-1  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  candidates  were  rejected.  The  price  of  a 
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licence  for  practicing  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is 
ten  guineas;  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  six  guineas.  On 
a general  average,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
yearly  pass  the  examination  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company. 

A brief  notice  of  the  principal  hospitals  must  conclude  this 
article.  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, West  Smithfield, 
is  the  oldest  hospital  in  London,  having  been  founded  in  1102. 
Rahere,  its  founder  and  first  prior,  was  minstrel  to  Henry  I. 
The  priory  and  hospital  having  been  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.,  he  endowed  the  latter  with  an  annual  revenue  of 
500  marks,  on  condition  that  the  city  should  pay  an  ecjual 
sum.  This  being  agreed  to,  an  incorporation  followed,  under 
the  name  of  The  Hospital  of  the  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and 
Citizens  of  London,  Governors  for  the  Poor,  called  Little 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  near  West  Smithfield.”  Since  this  time, 
considerable  benefactions  have  been  received,  makino"  the 
income  of  the  hospital  very  considerable. 

The  present  handsome  and  commodious  buildini^  was  beo-un 
in  1/30,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Sir  George  Brocas,  but 
the  eastern  side  of  the  square  was  not  finished  until  1770 
The  part  next  to  Smithfield,  containing  several  large  rooms,  is 
the  priticipal  front,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  public  business 
of  the  hospital.  On  the  staircase  are  two  pictures  painted  by 
Hogarth,  and  presented  to  the  hospital  by  him.  The  subjects 
are — The  Good  Samaritan,  and  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
In  the  hall  is  a portrait  of  Henry  A~ni.,  another  of  Dr. 
Ratcliffe,  and  a third,  of  Percival  Pott,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  the  last  painted  by  Sir  .Toshua 
Reynolds. 

In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a curious  cylindrical 
pump,  which  draws  water  from  a very  deep  well,  and  is 
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believed  to  be  connected  with  another  spring  which  supplies 
Whitbread’s  brewery  in  Chiswell-street,  because  when  much 
water  has  been  drawn  at  either  place,  the  other  has  failed. 

The  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road. — The  nu- 
merous accidents  which  occurred  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  without  the  provision  of  an  hospital  to  relieve 
them,  suggested  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  in  that 
locality.  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  its  first  surgeon,  is  regarded 
as  the  principal  founder  of  this  important  institution,  which 
took  place  in  1740,  A bust  of  this  gentleman  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  committee  room.  The  hospital  was  incorporated 
by  George  II.,  in  1759.  For  some  years,  this  hospital  lan- 
guished for  want  of  funds,  nearly  half  the  wards  being  shut 
up ; but  the  energetic  appeal  then  made  to  public  generosity 
being  properly  responded  to,  the  institution  has  continued  to 
flourish.  Besides  the  principal  front,  which  faces  the  turnpike 
road  and  presents  a noble  and  uniform  appearance,  additional 
buildings  have  been  added  in  the  rear  for  the  reception  of 
patients. 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. — No 
hospital  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  presents  a more 
imposing  aspect  than  this.  Facing,  as  it  does,  the  Green  and 
Hyde  Parks,  no  situation  can  be  more  airy.  It  was  built 
from  the  design  of  W.  Wilkins,  Esq.  ; and  whilst  the  exterior 
is  a specimen  of  good  taste,  the  interior  arrangements  have 
been  judiciously  made.  The  entire  length  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  having  a vestibule  in  the  centre,  thirty 
feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  lofty  pilasters.  The  entire 
building  consists  of  three  stories,  which  has  been  compoed, 
faced  with  Roman  cement,  coloured,  and  pointed,  to  imi- 
tate stone.  The  lecture  room  is  large  and  convenient ; and 
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tlie  museum  supplied  with  an  extensive  assortment  of  anato- 
mical preparations. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Wellington  Street,  Southwark. 
— This  hospital  is  of  royal  foundation.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  by 
H enry  VIII.,  having  previously  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Mary  Overies,  and  held  of  the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey.  In 
1551  the  corporation  of  London  purchased  the  manor  of 
Southwark;  and,  having  repaired  the  hospital,  obtained  a 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  the  following  year,  by  which  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  were  incorporated  go- 
vernors of  the  same.  The  funds  of  the  institutions  are  most 
ample. 

The  entire  hospital  consists  of  three  quadrangles,  or  square 
courts.  The  hospital  has  lately  undergone  a very  extensive 
repair,  a great  part  of  the  northern  side  having  been  rebuilt 
upon  a most  magnificent  scale.  The  appearance  of  the  hos- 
pital from  the  street  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  road 
having  been  so  much  raised  consequent  upon  the  building  of 
the  new  London  Bridge.  The  raised  entrance  to  the  railway 
terminus,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hospital,  has  tended 
farther  to  depreciate  that  imposing  appearance  which  it  for- 
merly possessed. 

The  two  Borough  hospitals,  St.  Thomas’s  and  Guy’s,  were 
for  many  years  united  as  a school  of  medicine,  the  pupils  of 
either  hospital  having  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  practice  of 
both.  This  union  has  of  late  been  dissolved,  and  the  numbers 
of  pupils  attending  this  hospital  has  been  very  materially  re- 
duced. Perhaps  this  unhealthy  state  of  things  will  only  be 
transient.  No  hospital  in  Europe  stood  higher  as  a medical 
school  than  did  St.  Thomas’s  for  many  years. 
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Guy’s  Hospital,  St.  Thomas’s-street,  Southwark. — This 
hospital  is  but  little  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  its  neighbour 
and  rival,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  It  is  also  remarkable  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  built  and  endowed  by 
individual  munificence. 

Tradition  says  that  Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  its  founder,  was  very 
penurious,  being  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  his  shop  counter, 
with  no  other  table  cover  than  an  old  newspaper.  I'he  style  of 
his  apparel  like  vise  never  troubled  him.  He  was,  moreover, 
unmoved  by  the  tender  passion  until  a late  period  of  life,  when 
he  fastened  his  affections  upon  an  inmate,  who  was  perform- 
ing the  complicated  duties  of  house-keeper  and  servant  of 
all-work.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed;  and  orders  given 
that  the  pavement  before  his  door  should  be  mended,  but  only 
to  a particular  stone  which  he  pointed  out.  The  intended 
bride,  during  Mr.  Guy’s  absence,  observing  that  a broken 
place  had  not  been  repaired,  mentioned  it  to  the  workmen  : 
she  was  informed  that  Mr.  Guy  had  given  orders  not  to  go  so 
far.  “ Well,”  said  she,  do  you  mend  it:  tell  him  I bade 
you,  and  I know  he  will  not  be  angry.”  But  she  had  reckoned 
without  her  host.  Marriage  was  renounced,  and  the  hospital 
built ! 

T'he  expence  of  erecting  and  furnishing  this  hospital 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £18,792  IGs.,  great  part  of  which 
Mr.  Guy  expended  in  his  life-time ; leaving  £*290,490  to 
endow  it. 

The  building  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  besides  two 
wings  which  extend  from  the  front  to  the  street.  It  is 
built  with  such  elegance  and  uniformity  that  the  whole  has 
a very  handsome  and  regular  appearance.  The  entrance  is 
by  elegant  and  noble  iron  gates,  supported  by  stone  piers. 
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These  gates  open  into  a square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
brazen  statue  of  the  founder. 

An  application  was  made  to  parliament  Mr.  Guy’s 
executors,  to  get  themselves,  and  fifty-one  other  gentlemen 
nominated  by  the  testator,  to  be  incorporated  governors  of  the 
hospital,  by  which  they  were  constituted  a body  politic  and 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  President  and  Governors  of 
Guy’s  Hospital. 

The  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  created  a reputation  for  this 
hospital,  as  a school  of  medicine,  which,  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  fully  maintained. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles-street,  Cavendish-square. 
— This  hospital  wms  established  in  the  year  1745,  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  lame.  To  the  original  building  two 
extensive  wings  were  added  only  a few  years  ago.  The  late 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  munificently  provided  the  means  for 
receiving  persons  afflicted  with  cancerous  disorders.  In  cases 
hopeless  of  cure  the  sufferers  are  allowed  to  remain  during 
their  lives,  unless  they  desire  to  be  discharged.  Lying-in 
married  women  were  formerly  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and 
suitably  attended  during  their  confinement.  This,  however, 
has  of  late  been  discontinued,  and  they  are  now  attended  at 
their  own  houses.  As  a school  of  medicine,  the  hospital  has 
been  rather  on  the  decline. 

Westminster  Hospital,  Broad  Sanctuary. — This  is 
the  oldest  hospital  in  the  metropolis  supported  on  the  volun- 
tary principle,  being  opened  in  1719.  Her  majesty  is  its 
patron.  It  is  a handsome  building,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  poor. 

University  Colllege  Hospital,  Gower-street,  New- 
road. — This  hospital  was  only  founded  in  1834.  It  is  con- 
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nected  witli  University  College,  and  built  directly  opposite 
to  it.  The  spot  has  been  '.veil  chosen,  not  being  surpassed, 
for  situation,  by  any  hospital  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London, 
The  building  is  capacious,  and  conveniently  fitted  up  in  the 
interior.  One  of  the  largest  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis 
is  connected  with  it,  consisting  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
students. 

King’s  College  Hospital,  situated  in  Portugal- 
street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  is,  we  presume,  only  a make- 
shift, until  a better  situation  offers,  and  a suitable  structure 
for  the  purpose  can  be  erected.  About  a hundred  students 
attend  the  practice  of  this  hospital.  It  was  established  in 
1839. 

Lock  Hospital,  Harrow-road. — This  hospital  has  only 
iustbeen  finished,  having  originally  been  founded  in  Gros- 
venor-place,  principally  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  late 
Kev.  Martin  Madan,  author  ot  a work,  once  of  some  notoriety, 
entitled  “ Thelyphthora,” 

The  hospital  was  established  for  the  cure  of  that  disease 
with  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  chastise  a certaesi  vice. 
Before  the  existence  of  this  institution,  venereal  patients,  from 
the  peculiar  loathsomeness  of  the  complaint,  were  excluded 
from  most  other  public  charities.  An  asylum  therefore  became 
necessary  for  these  victims  of  vice  and  disease. 

In  reference  to  male  patients,  the  hospital  has  always  beei® 
most  effective  ; because,  when  cured,  they  could  return  to 
their  former  occupations  without  any  peculiar  obstacle  tc 
their  reformation.  With  women,  especial  ly  young  women 
the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Many  of  the  female  inmate.,  it 
was  soon  discovered,  had  been  forced  upon  the  town  as 
street-walkers,  from  having  first  been  the  victims  of  seduction 
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and  desertion.  By  their  own  family  and  friends,  they  had 
been  neglected  because  of  the  vices  into  which  they  had 
been  betrayed  ; and,  hence,  nothing  remained  but  a course 
of  sin. 

It  became  therefore  essential  that  the  hospital,  besides  the 
cure  of  disease,  should  be  made,  an  asylum  for  these  unhappy 
wanderers,  in  which  their  moral  renovation  should  be  attempted, 
and  means  taken  for  their  restoration  to  respectable  society. 
Many  females  have,  no  doubt,  by  these  benevolent  means 
been  restored  to  the  bosom  of  their  afflicted  parents,  and  to 
the  parental  roof  which  they  had  left ; others  have  gone  into 
service,  and  given  substantial  proof  of  having  abandoned 
that  wretched  course  of  life  to  which  they  had  previously  been 
devoted,  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  number  of 
females  who  have  permanently  remained  in  a course  of  virtue 
after  a life  of  shame,  amounts  to  a very  small  number 
indeed.  It  is  most  lamentable  to  think  that,  with  the  hor- 
rors consequent  upon  a life  of  prostitution,  there  appears 
such  fascination  in  a life  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  that 
very  few  are  ever  permanently  reformed,  excepting,  per- 
haps, those  who  are  relieved  in  the  very  incipient  stages  of 
vice.  The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  strong  power  of 
temptation  seems  to  require  superhuman  agency  to  effect.  So 
true  to  the  letter  is  the  declaration  of  scripture,  that  it  happens 
to  them  according  to  the  true  proverb,  “ The  dog  is  turned  to 
his  own  vomit  again  ; and  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire  ! ” 

Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  moral,  as  well  as  physical 
good,  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  made  by  this  institution , 
Of  five  hundred  cases  received  into  the  asylum,  the  following 
is  given  as  the  result : — 
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61  have  been  received  by  their  friends. 

142  have  gone  into  service. 

15  have  died  in  the  asylum. 

18  remain  in  the  house. 
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Of  the  remaining’  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  many  have 
been  sent  to  their  parishes,  others  have  eloped,  and  others 
expelled  for  bad  conduct. 

The  number  annually  dismissed  cured,  males  and  females, 
have  amounted  to,  from  seven  to  ten  thousand* 

The  Small  Pox  Hospital,  King’s-cross. — An  hospital 
for  the  reception  of  patients  having  the  small-pox  was  esta- 
blished, by  public  subscription,  in  Windmill-street,  Tottenhara- 
court-road,  during  the  year  1746.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
having,  under  the  sanction  of  government,  introduced  the 
practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  an  hospital  was 
proposed  to  be  founded  for  the  reception  of  patients  who  had 
taken  the  disorder  naturally,  or  who  were  about  to  receive  it 
by  means  of  inoculation.  The  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission having  greatly  increased,  a large  and  handsome  house 
WttS  erected,  in  1767,  at  King’s-cross.  For  many  years,  the 
number  of  siruall  pox  patients,  inmates  of  the  hospital,  was 
very  great.  On  the  discovery  of  the  vaccine  pock,  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  this  establishment  became  comparatively  useless^ 
inoculation  for  the  small  pox  being  forbidden  by  statute  law. 
Since  that  period,  persons  having  the  natural  small  pox  are 
received  here  as  patients,  and  the  hospital  has  also  been  made 
a station  for  vaccination,  which  is  performed,  gratuitously, 
every  day  from  ten  till  one  o’clock. 

The  London  Fever  Hospital,  adjoining  the  Small 
Pox  Hospital,  at  King’s-cross,  was  established  in  1801, 
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for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious  fevers.  It  but  too 
often  happens  that  cases  of  fever  are  neglected  in  their  earlier 
stages,  so  that  the  disease  has  run  almost  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, before  the  patient’s  removal  to  the  hospital.  This 
circumstance  alone  will  account  for  the  great  mortality  which 
happens  in  cases  of  fever.  Where  the  disorder  is  taken 
in  time,  recovery  is  almost  certain ; but,  when  neg- 
lected, the  mortality  is  as  great  as  one  in  eight,  or  even  as 
one  in  six. 

No  situation  can  be  better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  the 
one  chosen.  It  is  only  a wonder  that  the  hospital  should 
continue  to  be  conducted  on  so  comparatively  small  a scale, 
the  accommodation  being  limited  to  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  patients. 

Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Chelsea. — This  important  institution  is  but  newly 
established,  and  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  queen. 
It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  prior  to  the  opening  of  this 
hospital  there  was  not,  throughout  the  wide  and  populous 
city  and  its  vicinity,  a single  public  receptacle  for  consump- 
tive patients.  This  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary  when 
It  is  recollected  “ that  consumption,  in  its  various  forms,  is 
emphatically  the  disease  of  our  climate,  and  our  country.  All 
statistical  accounts — all  tables  of  mortality — show  that,  while 
other  maladies  slay  their  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  are 
swept  away  by  the  silent  but  sure  advance  of  this  most  insi- 
dious foe.” — (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  And  not  only  was  there 
this  want  of  an  asylum  for  such  cases,  but  in  our  general 
hospitals,  no  sooner  did  the  disease  manifest  itself  than  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  was  expelled  from  their  walls.  Thus  were 
consumptive  patients  compelled  to  go  forth  and  die.  Neither 
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did  the  evil  end  here.  Many  valuable  opportunities  for 
gaining  experience  and  knowledge  have  hereby  been  lost. 

But  the  charities  of  the  human  heart  are  not  to  slumber  for 
ever.  In  May,  1841,  the  Chelsea  Consumption  Hospital  was 
founded.  At  first,  indeed,  on  a small  scale ; but  the  second 
annual  report,  in  1843,  was  highly  encouraging,  it  states 
that  a building,  capable  of  holding  twenty  patients,  had 
been  prepared  ; that,  within  eight  months,  sixty-six  patients 
had  been  received,  of  whom  nineteen  had  been  discharged 
greatly  relieved ; and  that  eight  hundred  and  eight  poor  persons 
had  received  relief  as  out-patients.  Since  this  period  a new 
building'  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  £15,000,  and  capable 
of  receiving  one  hundred  patients.  A dispensary,  in  two 
localities,  has  also  been  established  for  providing  advice  and 
medicines  for  the  less  urgent  cases  as  out-patients,  xidvice 
attendance,  and  medicines  are  likewise  provided  for  those  wh , 
cannot  be  received,  for  want  of  room,  into  the  hospital,  and 
who  are  too  ill  to  attend  as  out-patients.  The  establishment 
consists  of  a treasurer,  a chaplain,  two  consulting  physicians, 
two  physicians,  a visiting  physician,  a consulting  surgeon,  a 
secretary,  a dispenser,  and  . a matron.  The  entire  establish- 
ment is  upheld  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  Fulham-road,  its  elevation 
presenting  rather  a pleasing  appearance.  It  may,  at  first 
sight,  be  taken  for  an  old  building,  being  somewhat  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and,  in  our  judgment^  not  in  very  good 
taste.  The  interior,  however,  is  passably  commodious. 
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